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HE TERM “gerund = grinder” 

has long been an opprobrious 
nickname for a Latin schoolmaster 
whom his victims considered exces- 
sively grammar-conscious. The Ox- 
ford New English Dictionary reports 
the use of the term as early as 1710, 
and Sterne uses it in Tristram Shandy, 
first published in 1762. 

The English term “gerunde” ap- 
pears in A Shorte Introduction of 
Grammar (1549) to designate the ac- 
tive verbal noun in -i7g, and the term 
is still used in this sense in many 
modern English grammars. Thi 
Shorte Introduction was based on 
William Lily’s earlier publications, 
which were written in Latin. 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 
(1958 edition) defines the word 
“gerund” as “the verbal noun in -ing 
in certain uses in which it performs 
the function of a substantive, often 
taking the case phrase construction 
(we did not dream of its being she), 
and at the same time shows the 
verbal features of tense and voice 
(choosing, having chosen, being 
chosen), taking adverbial qualifiers, 
and governing objects.” 

The English word “gerund” was 
derived from the Late Latin noun 
gerundium, itself an obvious deriva- 
tive of gero. Diomedes, a_ Latin 
grammarian of the late fourth cen- 
tury, uses the term gerundium and 
gives as examples audiendi, audiendo, 
audiendum (Keil, Granrmatici Latini, 
1.356). Servius, also of the fourth 
century, uses the phrase gerundivus 
modus as an equivalent of gerundium. 
So used, gerundivus is of course an 
adjective meaning “gerundial” or 
“gerundlike.” The English word “ge- 
rundive” used as a voun is defined 
by Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 
thus: “A Latin adjective having the 
same suffix as the gerund, expressing 
necessity, fitness, etc., and serving as 
the future [sic] passive participle.” 
Definitions similar to this are found 
in most of our modern Latin gram- 
mars and textbooks and are the 
source of unnecessary confusion in 
the minds of many students, not to 
say teachers. 

Only the first ten words of the 
definition just quoted are scientific- 
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Nescioquam vetulam vexabat copia 
prolis 
Omnibus atque domus calceus instar 
erat. 
lus pueris sine pane dedit; dein, usa 
flagello, 
Ad lectum iussit currere quemque 
suum. 
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ally or pedagogically sound. One of 
my purposes in writing this paper ts 
to help clear up some of the confu- 
sion which this sort. of 
often causes. 

As every teacher of Latin knows, 
the Latin gerund itself presents little 
difficulty. The phrase homines bel- 
landi cupidi (B.G. 1.2), except for 
word order, seems as “natural” to the 
student as English “men desirous of 
warring.” The trouble begins when 
the student discovers that the Ro- 
mans had three distinct uses for the 
verb form in -vd-, one of them as a 
(tenseless) verbal noun—the gerund 
—and two of them as (tenseless) 
verbal adjectives. His troubles double 
when he discovers that the uses of 
these two types of verbal adjectives 
must be carefully distinguished from 
each other as well as from that of 
the verbal noun. The Romans and 
their Italic would have 
saved themselves and their linguistic 
posterity a lot of trouble if they 
had limited themselves to only one or 
at the most two of these three uses. 

Furthermore, the earliest of our 
English-speaking Latin grammarians 
would have saved themselves and us 
a lot of trouble if they had reserved 
the name “gerundive” for the passive 
—but tenseless—verbal adjective used 
in a phrase such as spes urbis capi- 
endae, which is semantically the 
equivalent of spes urbem capiendi, 
but grammatically very different. 

Most textbooks and dictionaries in 
their definitions of the “gerundive™ 
and especially in their translation of 
examples of the term serve only to 
confuse a thoughtful student. The 
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ancestors 


following is taken verbatim from a 
widely used second-year Latin text- 
book and is typical: “The future pas- 
sive participle is often used asa verbal 
adjective (gerundive) in a_ phrase 
which has the same meaning as a 
gerund with a direct object. Gerund: 
spes urbem capiendi, hope of captur- 
ing the city. Gerundive: spes urbis 
capiendae, hope of capturing the 
city.” Any teacher using a textbook 
with such a statement and such trans- 
lations of examples’ should try to 
“stop trouble before it starts” by of- 
fering two amendments. 

The first amendment would be the 
deletion of the word “future.” There 
is no more idea of futurity in the 
passive participle as used in the sec- 
ond example above than there is in 
the active gerund as used in the first 
example. Any idea of futurity in 
either example resides in the word 
spes. 

The second amendment would be 
to change the free translation of the 
gerundive phrase in the second ex- 
ample to a literal adjective-for-ad- 
jective translation: “Hope of the city 
being captured.” If any student (77/- 
rabile dictu) should raise an ey ebrow, 
the teacher should explain that such 
a usage made good in Latin, however 
“substandard” and “unacceptable” the 
purist may regard its literal equiva- 
lent in English. It is altogether likely, 
however, that the student, regardless 
of cultural background, will have 
heard sentences like “There is little 
hope of him being elected” as often 
as or more often than he has heard 
sentences like “There is little hope 
of his being elected.” The teacher 
might well take occasion to explain 


that, since the purist regards “being 


elected” as a passive verbal noun (i.e., 
a passive gerund), he logically insists 
that the modifier of the noun shall 
be in the possessive case. With or 
without such an explanation, the 
teacher can rest assured that hearing 
in the classroom such expressions as 
“hope of him being elected” and 
“hope of the city being captured” 
will not permanently be bad for the 
student’s English. The teacher can 
also rest assured that allowing or 
even encouraging a student thus to 
employ a literal adjective-for-adjec- 
tive translation of a “gerundive” will 
be good for his Latin—any Latin be- 
yond the “made” or simplified Latin 
of his beginner’s book. A student 
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who reads, for example, the unmodi- 
fied text of Caesar's account of the 
Helvetian War (B.G. 1.1-29) will en- 
counter 17 gerundive phrases as 
against g gerunds. If he should read 
the unmodified text of the first four 
books of the Gallic War (a total of 
approximately 20,700 running words), 
he would encounter 76 gerundive 
phrases and only 56 gerunds. The 
statistics for approximately the same 
number of running words in Cicero 
(the four Catilinarians, the Pro Ar- 
chia, and the Pro lege Manilia) show 
83 gerundive phrases and 42 gerunds. 
The statistics for Books 1, 2, 4, and 
6.1-785 of Vergil’s Aeneid show 2 
gerundive phrases and 20 gerunds. 

As I have already said, the passive 
participle in a gerundive phrase never 
carries the idea of futurity. All one 
can say for sure about its tense ts 
that it is vot a perfect tense. In some 
passages it is definitely contrasted 
with a perfect passive participle, e.g., 
in Cicero’s Ad Atticum 3.21: Quo 
senatus consulto recitato, cum 
populus plausum meo nomine reci- 
tando dedisset, contionem bhabui. \n 
this letter Cicero has been telling 
Atticus about the enthusiastic wel- 
come he had received on his return 
from exile, and in this particular sen- 
tence he tells how the people had 
burst into applause at the mention of 
his name as the sponsor of a decree 
of the senate which gave Pompey 
control of the grain market. If one 
were asked about the tense of reci- 
tando in this sentence he would al- 
most have to say that it is a present 
tense. An accurate literal translation 
would have to bring out the distinc- 
tion in tense between recitato and 
recitando, something — like — this: 
“Which decree of the senate baving- 
been-read-aloud, when the people 
had given applause at my name be- 
ing-read aloud, \ held a public meet- 
ing. 

| recommend the term “gerundive 
phrase” as a good classroom name for 
the combination of a noun (or pro- 
noun) and a passive participle such 
as I have been discussing. I consider 
“gerundive phrase” or “gerundial 
phrase” a useful term for five rea- 
sons: 1) the participle has the same 
formative suffix (-vd-) as the ger- 
und; 2) the participle is tenseless, as 
is the gerund; 3) the participle along 
with the noun (or pronoun) which 
it modifies is used only in the geni- 
ti\ e. dati _- ablatiy ec, or accusati e, as 
is the gerund; 4) the phrase is se- 
mantically the equivalent of a gerund 
plus its object; and 5) it is a phrase. 

In my count of verb forms in the 
representative passages from Caesar, 
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Cicero, and Vergil mentioned above, 
I did not include the uses of iuran- 
dum in the quasi compound noun 
ius-iurandum (e.g., in B.G. 1.3), nor 
the predicate-accusative uses of the 
participle with verbs like curo and 
do, eg., pontem faciendum cu- 
rat (B.G. 1.13). These uses with cu- 
ro, do, and a few other verbs would 
seem to belong to a third type of 
passive participle in -d-, yet to be 
discussed. 

This third type is also commonly 
but inaccurately called a “future pas- 
sive participle.” In literary Latin it 
is found almost exclusively in the 
nominative or accusative case in com- 
bination with some form of the verb 
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WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 

The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin and Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see THe Cias- 
sicAL OurLtook for November, 1959 
(page 15), or address the American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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sum, expressed or understood. Such 
a verb phrase is commonly called the 
“passive periphrastic,” to distinguish 
it from the “active periphrastic,” e.g., 
Puer laudandus est (passive )—“The 
boy is praiseworthy” or “laudable” 
and Pueruwm laudaturus sum (active) 
“I-am going-to-praise the boy.” 
Hale and Buck in their’ Latin 
Grammar, the least traditional of the 
Latin grammars published in the last 
sixty years, use the traditional term 
in referring to the verbal adjective 
in this particular use, but they do 
not include in the definition any idea 
of futurity: “The future passive par- 
ticiple represents an act as at the 
time of the main verb necessary, 
proper, or intended” (600.3). This 
traditional term, “future passive par- 
ticiple,” goes back to the later Latin 
grammarians. For example, Diomedes 
says: Participia trabuntur a_ verbo 
activo duo, praesentis et futuri, ut 
docens docturus; item a passivo duo, 
praeteriti temporis et futuri, ut doc- 
tus docendus (Keil, op. cit., |. 401). 
Diomedes’ use of item at the begin- 
ning of his second statement seems to 
reveal a tidy mind that sought to bal- 
ance an indubitably future active 
participle with a very dubiously fu- 
ture passive participle. He and_ his 
long line of followers ought to have 
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recognized the fact that in this par- 
ticular use of the verbal adjective 
in -nd- the idea expressed is not fu- 
turity but something in the general 
area of fitness, as indicated in the 
quotation from Hale and Buck. Lau- 
dandus in the phrase laudandus est 
can therefore more logically be paired 
with the adjective /audabilis than with 
the participle /audaturus. Other such 
pairs would be admirandus—admi- 
rabilis, borrendus — horribilis, mise- 
randus—miserabilis, optandus—opta- 
bilis, and tolerandus—tolerabilis. The 
teacher may profitably use such pairs 
as a classroom device for combating 
the false impression about tense 
which the student inevitably gains 
from the traditional term. Further- 
more, applying the term “gerundive” 
to this third type is even more con- 
fusing, inasmuch as what I like to 
call the “participle of propriety” is 
used almost exclusively in the nomi- 
native and accusative cases, whereas 
the gerundive phrase is used in the 
genitive, dative, accusative, and abla- 
tive cases, as is the gerund. 

In the interest of clarity | should 
go sull further and discourage the use 
of the English infinitive phrase as a 
“literal” translation of the participle, 
e.g., in the sentence Puer est portan- 
dus—*The boy is to be carried.” The 
infinite phrase is ambiguous. It can 
express either futurity (“The boy 
will be carried”) or else obligation 
(“The boy must—should—ought to 
be carried”). Perhaps the very am- 
biguity of such a “to-be” phrase has 
made it popular, since it leaves to the 
context the decision as to whether 
the words “to be” are meant to con- 
vey the idea of futurity or that of 
obligation. However, there can be no 
doubt about what Cato Maior meant 
when he said Censeo Carthaginem 
esse delendam, if that is the way he 
said it. He was not predicting a fu- 
ture event, he was saying something 
no less violent than “Carthage is des- 
troy-necessary.” 

My chief objection, however, to 
the use of the “to be” phrase as a 
literal translation of a “participle of 
propriety” is pedagogical. The stu- 
dent should not be encouraged to 
translate a passive Latin participle by 
a passive English infinitive, especially 
at a time when he probably needs 
constant practice in recognizing, for 
example, portari as a passive infinitive 
and equating it with the English pas- 
sive infinitive phrase “to-be-carried.” 

Another pedagogical reason for en- 
couraging the student to use an ad- 
jective-forming English suffix (e.g., 
‘“-able,” “-worthy,” “-necessary”) as 
a literal equivalent of the adjective- 
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forming Latin suffix -sd-, is that by 
so doing he can eliminate the so- 
called Dative of Agent. For example, 
Caesari in the sentence Caesari onrmia 
uno tempore erant agenda (B.G. 
2.20) should be recognized as only a 
special use of the Dative of Refer- 
ence. The obligation or necessity was 
“up to Caesar,” and a literal trans- 
lation would be: “For Caesar, all 
things at one time were do-neces- 
sary.” (That is, they were “do-neces- 
sary” according to the manual of the 
SPQR army. As the story goes on 
to say, most of the “do-necessary” 
things proved to be impossible in the 
circumstances. ) 

Still another pedagogical advantage 
in cultivating in the student the 
habit of equating the -vd- in a “par- 
ticiple of propriety” with an adjec- 
tive-forming suffix is the fact that 
the basic idea of fitness or propriety 
rather than the idea of futurity 1s 
what persists in many English words 
borrowed directly from Latin, e.g., 
“agenda,” “memorandum,” “referen- 
dum.” The idea also persists in many 
English words derived from Latin 
with only a slight change in form, 
e.g., “dividend,” “minuend,” “multi- 
plicand,” “reverend,” “subtrahend.” 

All this means, of course, that por- 
tandus, for example, should be ousted 
from its time-honored spot in the 
paradigm of participles. Its tradi- 
tional position opposite portaturus 
implies that the accurate literal trans- 
lation of Puer erit portandus, for 
example, should be “The boy will be 
going-to-be-carried,” and that Om- 
nia... erant agenda should be liter- 
ally translated “All things 
going-to-be-done.” 

It must have already become ap- 
parent to anyone familiar with the 
literature of Historical Latin Gram- 
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mar that so far in this discussion | 
have been following a pedagogical 
rather than a historical order of de- 
velopment. Most scholars in the field 
believe that my third category, that 
of the “participle of propriety,” was 
the first of the three to develop; that 
my second category, the gerundive 
phrase, was next, and that the gerund 
developed as a sort of impersonal 
passive of the “gerundive,” and then 
came to be treated as a neuter verbal 
noun in the active voice. The first of 
these three categories, in order of 
development, seems to have had its 
origin in such adjectives as facundus 
(derived from for), iucundus (iuvo), 
moribundus (morior), oriendus (ori- 
or), queribundus (queror), secundus 
(sequor), and verecundus (vereor). 
Apparently some of the Latin gram- 
marians in Diomedes’ day wished to 
classify certain of these genuine ad- 
jectives in -#d- as participles, for he 
says, Errant longe qui opimantur mo- 
ribundus vitabundus furibundus esse 
participia; sunt enim appellationes 
(Keil, op. cit., 1.397). The use of this 
adjective-forming suffix in -nd- 
seems to have spread by analogy and 
finally to have been made applicable 
to any verb as a participial suffix. 
Whatever was the origin of this pre- 
sumably earliest type, it seems rap- 
idly to have acquired the specialized 
force which it has since retained of 
representing an act as “necessary, 
proper, or intended” Hale and Buck, 
loc. cit.). (A full discussion of the 
origin and development of verb forms 
in -7d- can be found in C. E. Ben- 
nett’s Latin Language |1907|, pp. 
172-173; in C. D. Buck’s A Grammar 
of Oscan and Umbrian | 1928 »p- 181; 
in Buck’s Comparative Grammar of 
Greek and Latin | 1933], pp. 309-310; 
and in W. M. Lindsay’s The Latin 
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Language |1894|, pp. 543-544. The 
Greek student should compare the 
following statement about the Greek 
verbal adjective in -teos which ap- 
pears in Goodwin and Gulick’s Greek 
Grammar \15917|: “In the personal 
construction it is passive in sense and 
expresses necessity like the Latin par- 
ticiple in -ndus, agreeing with the 
subject.” ) 

In the approximately 62,100 run- 
ning words which I have used in this 
study, Caesar uses the “participle of 
propriety” 54 times, Cicero 113 times, 
and Vergil 18 times. I have included 
in this count instances of its use as a 
predicate adjective agreeing with 
the object of certain verbs, €.g., ac- 
cipio (Aen. 6.770), attribuo (Cat. 
4.13), curo (B.G. 1.13), defero (Leg. 
Man. 58), denoto (ibid. 7), do (B.G. 
4.22), loco (Cat. 
(Aen. 4.212). 

The following table presents the 
statistics for all the uses of these verb 
forms in the Latin passages studied. 
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Uses of the Latin Verb Forms in -nd- in 
Caesar's Gallic War 1-4; Cicero's Catili- 
narians 1-4, Pro Arch., and De lege Man.; 
and Vergil’s Aeneid 1, 2, 4, and 6.1-785 





Author | Gerund Gerundive 
Phrase 


Participle Total 
of Propriety 


Caesar 56 76 54 186 
Cicero 42 238 
Vergil 20 2 18 40 
Totals 118 161 185 464 





These statistics emphasize the well- 
known fact that various writers dif- 
fer widely in their grammatical usage. 
What is more to the point, they give 


the teacher of Latin convincing evi- 
dence to support his insistence that 
a student’s ability to recognize and 


properly to interpret each of the 
three types of verb forms in -/d- is 
an ability well worth cultivating. If 
this be “gerund-grinding,” make the 
most of it. 
e5ie-eite 

LATIN INSTITUTE—1960 

The thirteenth 
stitute of the 


annual Latin In- 
American Classical 
League will take place at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, on June 23, 
24, and 25, 1960. 

The program is still in the making, 
but the provisional report sent in by 
Miss Irene J. Crabb, chairman of the 
Program Committee, will serve to 
whet the appetite. 

Thursday afternoon, June 23, will 
be the first session, with papers re 
lating the classics to our times, in 
cluding “Humanities in the Space 
Age: A Re-examination,” by A. Fred 
Sochatoff, of the Carnegie Institute 
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of Technology; “A Bulwark for 
Freedom,” by Irvin Arkin, of the 
McBride High School, St. Louis, 
Mo.; and “Ancient Spacemen—Lu- 
cian’s Verae Historiae,” by Lillian B. 
Lawler, former editor of THe C1as- 
siCAL OurLook and Professor Emerita 
at Hunter College. 

On Thursday evening there will 
be addresses by Sidney Harris, the 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
and by James S. Constantine, of the 
University of Virginia. The latter 
will speak on “Vergil in Opera.” 

Friday morning, June 24, will be 
devoted to Vergil: “Minor Divinities 
of the Aeneid,’ by Bernard Fenik, 
of Princeton University; “Vergil’s 
Lacrimae Rerum,” by Edgar C. 
Reinke, of Valparaiso University, 
“Aeneas—A_ Portrayal of  Vergil’s 
Hopes and Subsequent Disillusion- 
ment,” by Margery J. McClure, of 
the Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) High School; 
and “Garlands,” by James A. Mce- 
Culloch, of Duquesne University. 

On Friday afternoon, after the of- 
ficers of the League have presented 
their annual reports, papers will be 
given by Florence Fitzgibbon, of the 
Shades Valley High School, Birming- 
ham, Ala. (“Lawyers—Then — and 
Now”); by Herbert G. Mentink, of 
Central College, Pella, lowa (“Homo 
Novus”); and by Sister James Mary, 
S.C.N., of the Archbishop Williams 
School, Braintree, Mass. 
Relations with Caesar”). 


(“Cicero's 


On Friday evening, Robert 5S. 
Cushman, Chicago lawyer and Mayor 
of Highland Park, will discuss “Our 
Debt to Roman Law,” and a repre- 
sentative of Gilbert Highet, of Co- 
lumbia University, will present Pro- 
fessor Highet’s evaluation of the 
newly discovered play by Menander, 
The Curnudgeon. (See THe Crassi- 
cAL Ovuriook for October, 1959.) 

The last session, on Saturday 
morning, June 25, will be devoted to 
teaching problems. There will be 
papers on “Factors and Influences in 
the Election of Latin by High School 
Pupils,” by Amelia B. Bingham, of 
the Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, and on “A Literary Approach 
to Teaching,” by Clyde Pharr, of 
the University of Texas, a panel on 
“What to Teach in 3rd and qth Year 
Latin,” with Alice Johnson, of the 
Highland Park (lll.) High School, 
acting as moderator, and Cecile Le 
Clair, of the Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Mass., Loraine A. 
Strasheim, of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
High School, and Sister M. Sophro- 
nia, S.S.N.D., of Notre Dame Con- 
vent, Chippewa Falls, Wis., participat- 
ing; and a discussion of the labora- 
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tory method by Robert DeVoss, of 
the St. Charles (Ill.) High School, 
the Rev. Towey, of Warrenton, Mo., 
and E. M. Hanson, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

There will be opportunity also to 
visit the League Service Bureau and 
to inspect at close range its wide 
variety of useful teaching aids. 

All sessions will be held in an air- 
conditioned lecture room in the Uni- 
versity’s newest building, and meals 
and housing will be respectively de- 
licious and comfortable in the famil- 
iar Miami tradition. The charge for 
room (two in a room), meals, bed- 
linen, and towels will be $7.00 per 
day. Special accommodations will be 
provided for Catholic Sisters. 

Oxford is on Routes 27 and 73, 
and can be reached by car or bus. 
Persons coming by rail should go to 
Cincinnati (thirty-five miles from 
Oxford), to Middletown, Ohio 
(twenty-five miles from Oxford), or 
to Richmond, Ind. (twenty-five miles 
from Oxford). There are good bus 
connections to Oxford from any of 
these cities. Persons coming by air 
should fly to Cincinnati and then 
complete the journey to Oxford by 
bus. 

The May issue of THe Crassicat 
Ovrtook will contain the usual regis- 
tration form, but reservations may 
be made now by addressing the 
American Classical League, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. All mem- 
bers and friends of the League are 
heartily welcome. Those who have not 
vet attended a League Institute are 
urged to discover how refreshing and 
stimulating an occasion it is; those 
who have, need no urging. 
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CAAS 

The fifty-third annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 29-30. The As- 
sociation is again offering scholarship 
assistance to teachers planning to at- 
tend the Western Maryland College 
Latin Workshop in Westminster, 
June 27-July 15, in the form of at 
least two $50 grants. Address inquir- 
ies to Professor Carolyn E. Bock, 
Montclair State College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., before April 15. 


LATIN IN THE NEWS 

The issue of Time for January 4, 
1960, in its feature, “The Press,” car- 
ried an appreciative article (illus- 
trated) on our esteemed colleague, 
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Dr. Albert E. Warsley, and his mag- 
azine, Auxilium Latinum. 


PERIODICAL EXCHANGES 

Tue CrassicAL OvutLtook has en- 
tered into exchange agreements with 
two classical periodicals to which we 
wish to call our readers’ attention. 
One is Folia: Studies in the Christian 
Perpetuation of the Classics, now in 
its twelfth volume. It is sponsored by 
the Catholic Classical Association of 
Greater New York and the Catholic 
Classical Association New England 
Section. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Miss Margaret Ann Norton, 70 
Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. The 
other periodical is The Proceedings 
of the African Classical Associations, 
the first volume of which appeared 
in August, 1958. Address the Man- 
aging Editor, Dr. T. F. Carney, Uni- 
versity College of Rhodesia and Nya- 
saland, Salisbury, South Rhodesia, 
Africa. , 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSI 

It is encouraging to note that 
among the 1500 National Defense 
Graduate Scholarships to be awarded 
in 1960 under Title IV of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 
a small number has been set aside for 
Latin and Greek, as follows: for 
Classical Studies— 6 at the State 
University of lowa, and for Classics 
—4 at Fordham University, 3 at In- 
diana University, 3 at the University 
of North Carolina, 3 at Stanford 
University, and 4 at the University 
of Washington. These are three-year 
fellowships, and carry a stipend of 
$6,600 plus stipends for dependents 
and remission of tuition and fees. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
Professor W. L. Carr, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, again calls the 
attention of Latin teachers to the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program. (See this 
column in the issue for February, 
1959.) This year’s annual  subject- 
matter conferences will take place 
June 23-25, the section on foreign 
languages being held at the Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn. “Inter- 
ested and even antipathetic parties” 
who wish to discuss the program are 
invited to write to the chairman of 
this section, Mr. Allan S. Hoey. The 
members of the Latin Committee of 
Examiners are Elizabeth Evans, Con- 
necticut College, Chairman; Claude 
W. Barlow, Clark University, Wil- 
liam J. Lynch, S. J., St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry R. Manahan, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka, 
Ill.; Joseph A. Maurer, Lehigh Uni- 
versity; and Malcolm MacLaren, 
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Syracuse University. For further in- 
formation about the program address 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board, 425 W. 117 St., New York 27, 
NN. Y¥. 





LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 











4 SUPPLEMENT 

Mr. Robert Woolsey, of The Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., brings his 
article, “The Classics in Secondary 
School” (Tut OvTLOOoK 
for March, 1960), up to date as fol- 
lows: 
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“It is possible now to describe 
briefly 12th-grade Classical Lan- 
guages, given initially during the 
current school year. The Latin has 
been the Aeneid, the Greek the /liad. 
Aeneid 1 and 2 were worked into the 
spring term of the rth grade, Books 
3, 4, and 6, with 5 in translation, 
have been read in the senior year. 
Thus far we have also read most of 
Iliad 1 and expect to do at least two 
more books by June. The rest will 
be in Lattimore’s translation. In Latin 
the plan is to read parts of Aeneid :P 
9g, and 12 in the original by June, 
the rest in Humphries’ translation.” 


CICERO AND INVIDIA 

Mr. Eugene FE. Hogan, of the 
Grover Cleveland High School in 
Buffalo, N. Y., sends us the following 
timely comment: 

“The initial quotation in Senator 
John F. Kennedy’s popular book, 
Profiles in Courage, is taken from 
Edmund Burke’s eulogy of Fox. If 
Senator Kennedy had wished to go 
farther back in the annals of politics, 
he could have found a sentence of 
Cicero which expresses in compact 
form the theme of his book. 

“Every teacher of Cicero, | am 
sure, takes advantage of the numer- 
ous opportunities offered by the 
Orations and Lette*s to point out 
moral lessons applicavle to our own 
day and age. One of my favorite 
passages has always been the discus- 
sion of invidia in the first Catilinarian. 
Patria accuses the consul of not tak- 
ing drastic action because of his fear 
of possible invidia. The orator ve- 
hemently denies that he is influenced 
in any way by such a fear and adds: 
‘Quod si ea mibi maxime impenderet, 
tamen boc animo fui semper ut invi- 
diam virtute partam gloriam, non 
invidiam putarem, a sentence which 
usually proves a stumbling block to 
high-school students. We work out a 
translation something like this: ‘But 
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even if this unpopularity were a 
dangerous threat to me, | have al- 
ways considered that unpopularity 
caused by a courageous course of ac- 
tion is really glory, not unpopularity 
at all.’ 

“I used to illustrate this idea by 
generalities, such as the imvidia a poli- 
tician may face when he has to raise 
taxes. Now that we have Senator 
Kennedy’s book, we can recommend 
it to our students for its instances of 
American politicians suffering poli- 
tical ostracism, as did Cicero, for sup- 
porting a cause which gained them 
invidia in their own time, although 
Senator Kennedy has conferred glo- 
ria on their memories.” 


CONTRA STRUCTURISM 

Professor A. M. Withers, of Con- 
cord College, sends us the following 
comment concerning “Structural Lin- 
guistics and High-School Language 
Teaching,” the article by Mr. Dan 
Desberg that appeared in our issue 
for November, 1959: 

“LT am glad that Tue Crassicat 
OvutLook has given the readers of 
the November issue at least a bird’s- 
eve view of that weird phenomenon 
or aberration known as the struc- 
tural approach to language—with its 
incredible super-demands on teachers. 

“Fortunately or unfortunately, lan- 
guage is like character and other 
mental equipment. What has been 
salutary for these during the ages 
past is hardly apt to be bowled over 
all of a sudden, however messianic 
the sentiments and purposes of our 
discoverers or inventors of ways and 
means to that nefarious end. 

“There is of course place for sci- 
ence in the analysis and synthesis of 
language. It has been active there for 
a good many 
from my 


decades, as | know 
experience in Romance 
philology. Reasons for sound-changes 
and other linguistic occurrences over 
periods of time have been established, 
and have been passed on to graduate 
students in universities. But the im- 
position of them upon kindergartners, 
and upon immature high-school stu- 
dents and college undergraduates is 
utterly time-wasting, to say the least 
—foolish, to say something more. 

“The = structuralists would ride 
roughshod over ‘traditionalist’ gram- 
mar (as if grammar were not gram- 
mar, every time, everywhere), ef- 
fectively crushing out Latin, as_re- 
gards its relation to sound English, as 
they hurry along. 

“Their manifestoes reveal a prosaic, 
railroading ‘system’ that would take 
glamor and romance out of the early 
study of language (and consequently 
of literature) and in addition make 
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necessary a complete and harrowing 
change-over of textbooks. The pro- 
moters of this scheme of things, writ- 
ing with an adeptness secured, in- 
cidentally, in the time-honored way, 
and worthy of a better cause, need 
careful watching, for they have al- 
ready secured an amazing foothold 
among the gullible, the unstable, and 
the seekers after novelty and notori- 
ety.” 
eS heel ie 
LATIONS FOR THE 

ENTH NATIONAL 
ICL CONVENTION 

By Bette Goutp 

Henderson (Tex.) High School 


HE National Junior Classical 

League is to hold its Seventh Na- 
tional Convention at the University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M.. 
on August 7-11, 1960. For this gath- 
ering the following regulations have 
been set up as guides. They have 
been kept to a minimum, for the 
Executive Committee and the spon- 
sors of the League believe teenage 
members will be businesslike, thought- 
ful, and intelligent in their conduct. 
As representatiy es of the largest clas- 
sical organization in the world, JCL 
members want to be invited back by 
host schools throughout the nation; 
they want the 
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American Classical 
League to continue to be proud of 
its junior partner. Though few in 
number, the rules stated here will be 
enforced. 

1) Registration. Delegates must ad- 
dress the Registrar of the Conven- 
tion, Mrs. Rhea M. Miller, 2201 7th 
Sc., N.W., Albuquerque, N. M., for 
application cards to be signed by a) 
the delegate, b) his sponsor, > his 
principal, and d) a- parent. The par- 
ental signature indicates consent and 
gives assurance that the delegate will 
be co-operative and financially re 
sponsible at the convention. The 
four signed cards are to be returned 
to Mrs. Miller with a $s.00 room- 
reservation check (to be applied on 
the $20.00 fee for room and board at 
the University) plus go¢ for the JCI 
registration fee (the cost of one copy 
of the convention issue of Torcnu 
U.S.). Delegates may use their own 
buses for the free-day tour, or they 
may add $2.00 more for transporta- 
tion in New Mexico buses. In brief, 
the delegate should send $5.40 if he 
desires to use his own bus for sight- 
seeing; he should send $7.40 if sight- 
seeing is to be done in New Mexico 
buses. Make checks pavable to Rhea 
M. Miller. 

2) Arrival. Delegates may register 
at the University from 1:00 p.m. un 
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til 10:00 p.m. on Sunday, August 7. 
Registration will be in the lounge 
of the New Mexico Union Building. 
Guides will be on hand to show dele- 
gates to their rooms and take them 
on a tour of the campus. 

3) Room and board. Boys will be 
housed in Mesa Vista Dormitory; 
girls will be housed in Hokona Hall. 
Meals will be served in the New 
Mexico Union Building. Room and 
board at the University of New 
Mexico will be $20.00. The first meal 
will be served Sunday night, August 
>; the last meal will be lunch on 
Mhursday, August 11. Delegates must 
pay the balance due on their rooms 
($15.00) when they register. Make 
checks payable to “Junior Classical 
League.” At the request of the JCL, 
rooms will be checked before the 
delegates leave. 

4) Mail. All mail, telegrams, or 
phone calls for delegates should be 
addressed care of the National Jun- 
ior Classical League, Post Office 
Building, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

5) Identification. Delegates will at 
all times wear the identification 
badge furnished at registration. Meal 
tickets will be presented at the door 
for all meals, and at any other time 
as needed for identification. 

6) Banners on buses. Buses may 
use the letters “JCL” and the name 
of the state or town from which they 
come, but emphasis ust not be 
placed on sectionalism. 

7) Special events and stunts. All 
special events and stunts must be 
registered with the President of the 
League and printed in the convention 
program. This regulation is meant to 
prevent interference with the official 
program. 

8) Candidates. All candidates for 
national office must be accompanied 
by their sponsors. No telegrams or 
phone calls home for consent will be 
allowed after arriving. This rule will 
be strictly enforced. 

yg) National officers. Retiring offi- 
cers and candidates for office szust 
attend the Executive Board meeting 
on Wednesday, August 10, 11:00 
a.m.-1:00 p.m. To get pictures for 
publicity purposes, the newly elected 
officers must be photographed, at 
their own expense, before they leave. 
Photographers will be on hand. 

10) Supervision. There should be 
one sponsor, parent, or other chap- 
eron in the dormitories for every 
fifteen delegates. Groups bringing 
more than five boys must be ac- 
companied by a male parent or spon- 
sor. Groups attending without an 
adult should contact another spon- 
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sored group and be “adopted” for the 
duration of the convention. Delegates 
must give the name of the adult to 
whom they are responsible at the 
time of registration; if a change is 
made, it must be reported to the 
Registrar. Delegates will be super- 
vised by their sponsors after curfew: 
in rooms by 11:00 p.m., lights out 
by 12:00 midnight. A special Resi- 
dence Hall Fellowship Gathering will 
be held each evening in the dormi- 
tories at 11:45 p.m. 

11) Dates. Delegates may not ac- 
cept dates with those outside the 
League. Written permission must be 
obtained before leaving the campus 
on a date. Refusal to co-operate in 
this matter may force stricter rules in 
the future. If a delegate wishes to 
leave the campus, he or she must first 
file written permission for outside 
dating from a parent with his or her 
sponsor, who will in turn notify the 
President of the League. Conduct at 
this convention will determine — if 
others are to follow. This rule is for 
the good and the protection of the 
delegates. It must be obeyed. 

12) Roman banquet. A Roman 
banquet will be held on Tuesday 
evening. No one will be admitted 
unless in Roman costume. This ban- 
quet costs $2.50, but the price is in- 
cluded in the $20.00 paid for room 
and board. It is not extra, and every- 
one must attend. 

13) Miscellaneous. Strictly forbid- 
den are smoking and the wearing of 
shorts, including Bermudas, blue jeans 
(for boys as well as girls), toreador 
pants, and pedal pushers, on the cam- 
pus and while sight-seeing or shop- 
ping. Those traveling in this apparel 
are expected to change to conven- 
tional street clothes as soon as pos- 
sible after arriving. Albuquerque is 
hot in the day-time, but cool at 
night; summer clothes and a_ light 
coat are indicated. The swimming 
pool and tennis courts will be avail- 
able free; there will be a nominal fee 
for golfing, bowling, and other 
sports. Delegates must bring their 
own towels, wash cloths, and soap. 
Those who wish to stay over for ad- 
ditional tours may keep their rooms 
at the dormitories for the price of 
$1.00 per night. 
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THE BIRTHDAY OF 
ROME 


According to tradition, the city of 
Rome was founded by Romulus and 
Remus on the festival of the Palilia, 
on April 21, 753 B.C. Why not 
celebrate Rome’s birthday with a 
special program on April 21? 


AN ANCIENT PRECEDENT 
By Rosert J. SMuTNY 
College of the Pacific 

N THE struggle over racial in- 

tegration in this country the na- 
tion finds itself in the difficult situ- 
ation where the law of the land is 
distasteful to a considerable number 
of otherwise law-abiding citizens. 
Under such circumstances immedi- 
ate, ruthless, and total enforcement 
of the law would result in the sudden 
chastisement of so many citizens that 
there would be danger, at least in 
certain regions, of considerable civil 
disturbance. The policy wisely 
adopted by the judiciary, therefore, 
has been to promulgate the law but 
not to take the initiative in its en- 
forcement. In any legal case involv- 
ing violation, however, the terms and 
spirit of the law must be upheld. 

The United States Supreme Court 
in deciding upon this course of en- 
forcement was, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, following a precedent already 
set in ancient times. The Roman 
Empire early in the second century 
of our era was beset by a serious 
problem bearing resemblance in sev- 
eral respects to the difficulties in- 
volved in racial integration. In the 
famous exchange of correspondence 
between Pliny the Younger and the 
emperor Trajan (Plin., Ep. 10.96, 97), 
we find Pliny, then governor of 
Bithynia, inquiring of his superior 
how to deal with the Christians in his 
province. The analogy of the legal 
aspect of the problem and of the so- 
lution suggested is striking. In each 
case we find that the law of the land 
(desegregation—worship of the em- 
peror) is unpopular with a minority 
of some proportions (the white su- 
premacists—the Christians). The pro- 
cedure which Trajan enjoins upon 
Pliny is identical with the course fol- 
lowed by the Supreme Court: the 
Christians were not to be sought out 
deliberately (conquirendi non sunt), 
just as the federal government is not 
taking the initiative in compelling 
obedience to the law. However, if 
a person was denounced and proven 
guilty, the law was to be upheld and 
the guilty one was to be punished 
(Ep. 10.97.2). Similarly today, if the 
NAACP prefers charges, the courts 
must decide in accordance with the 
law. (If the lower courts will not, 
the Supreme Court on appeal will.) 
Finally, Trajan injected an element 
of mercy. Those who were convicted 
of being Christians might, upon re- 
canting and providing proof of con- 
forming to the law, expect pardon. 
The Supreme Court would appear 
to agree with this policy also, for so 
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far every effort has been made to 
bring about a peaceable compliance 
with the orders of the Court, and no 
punitive action has been indicated. 
eS lees ie 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
ORIENTAL CULTS 
By A. Petzer WaAGENER 
College of William and Mary 
(Conclusion) 
MITHRAS 

The third cult, best known and 
historically most important, is that of 
Mithras. Mithras was brought to the 
West first by the Cilician pirates who 
had been defeated and made captive 
by Pompey the Great in the first 
half of the first century B.C. There 
are traces of his worship in Rome 
under Tiberius. Under the Antonines 
of the second century A. D. it be- 
came common throughout the Ro- 
man Empire and persisted until the 
end of the fourth century. Mithras 
was himself a warrior and so was a 
special favorite of the Roman armies. 
Centurions and common soldiers, as 
well as slaves from the Eastern prov- 
inces, served as zealous missionaries 
wherever they went. The worship 
extended from Britain to the Sahara. 
Outside of Rome and Italy sanctuar- 
ies (Mithraea) have been found in 
Dacia, Pannonia, Noricum, Germany, 
France, and Britain. The discovery 
a few vears ago of a Mithraeum 
in the heart of bombed London 
aroused w idespread interest. 

Mithras is found in the early re- 
ligions of both Persia and India, but 
he is primarily a Persian deity. He 
was not the chief god, who was 
Ahura-Mazda, or Ormuzd, god of 
the sky. Mithras was created to assist 
Ahura-Mazda in his war against 
Ahriman, the power of darkness. 
Ever young and strong, he wars 
endlessly with his opponent. He is 
associated with the Sun, the Moon, 
and the Planets. Hence he is regarded 
by some as originally a stellar divin- 
itv. As the fighter against Ahriman, 
he becomes the protector of the 
world in all its manifest phases, and 
peculiarly the savior of man. He is 
the god of created life and of all 
earthly wisdom. As such he is identi- 
fied with the sun-god who conquers 
all demons of darkness. He is the god 
of truth and loyalty, the god of 
armies and the champion of heroes. 
He protects accompany ing 
them on the way to paradise. Thus 
he is a redeemer, a Messiah. 

In art Mithras is represented as a 
young man in Oriental dress, wearing 
the typical Persian cap. He was born 
in a cave, from which he emerged 
bearing a knife and a torch. His 
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sanctuaries were either caves or struc- 
tures preserving the form of a cave, 
known as spelaia. (For illustrations 
of the Mithras cult in art, cf. W. H. 
Roscher, Ausfuehrliches Lexicon der 
Griechischen und Roemischen My- 
thologie |Leipzig, 1894-1897|, vol. 
2.2, pp- 3042-3059.) 

Mithras’ first task was to vanquish 
the Sun, whom he thereupon crowned 
with the royal crown and made his 
faithful ally. His next labor—which 
became the central point in the Mith- 
raic myth and is always shown in 
the Mithraic reliefs—was the slaying 
of the bull, the first creature made 
by Ahura-Mazda. Caught by Mithras 
and dragged to his cave, it managed 
to escape; but Mithras was com- 
manded to pursue and sacrifice it. 
After recapturing it with the aid of 
his dog, the pitying god reluctantly 
killed it. This is the scene depicted in 
the reliefs. The sacrifice was for the 
good of man and of the world: from 
the body of the bull sprang all useful 
herbs; from its spinal marrow, wheat, 
from its blood, the grape which sup- 
plied the wine used in the mysteries; 
and from the spinal fluid, all useful 
animals. Its soul became Silvanus, 
guardian of the herds (who, like 
other Greco-Roman deities, was in- 
corporated into the Mithraic  pan- 
theon). Thus the death of the bull 
was the birth of life. Meanwhile, the 
first pair of humans had been created 
and put under the protection of 
Mithras, who defended them from 
drought, flood, conflagration, pesti- 
lence, and the other evils caused by 
Ahriman. These were all met and 
overcome by Mithras. The conclu- 
sion of his labors was celebrated by 
a last supper, after which he re- 
turned to heaven, from where he 
still protects his worshipers. The 
conquest of the powers of darkness 
was, however, only a part of Mith- 
ras’ work. He brought light and pur- 
ity into men’s minds, drew away evil 
thoughts and temptations, and filled 
their souls with divine light. He 
taught men the love of truth, and 
the great truth of the brotherhood of 
man. 


Before anyone was initiated into 
the mysteries of Mithras, it was nec- 
essary for him to undergo a_ series 
of trials of increasing difficulty, in- 
cluding fasting, branding, flagellation, 
absolution, aspersion, and at one 
point a simulated homicide. Later the 
taurobolium already described was 
adopted from the cult of the Magna 
Mater. An undaunted and unsubdued 
spirit had to be maintained in the 
midst of fire and water, hunger and 
thirst, scourging and solitude. The 
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initiate passed through seven degrees: 
the ravens (korakes), the secrets 
(kry phiae ), the soldiers (7zilites), the 
lions (leontes), the Persians, the sun- 
runners (heliodromoi), and the fath- 
ers, highest in dignity. The cult of 
Mithras was restricted to men; 
women were not admitted. There 
came about, however, an affiliation 
with the worshipers of the Magna 
Mater, to whose cult women could 
belong, and sodalities were formed 
composed of both men and women, 
with officials including magistri, de 
curiones, defensores, and patroni. 

The spelaion in which Mithras was 
worshiped was interpreted allegoric- 
ally as the world into which the 
human soul must descend in order 
that it may be purified by many 
trials before being born into eternal 
life. From a first room serving as the 
pronaos (apparatorium) several steps 
led down to the sanctuary proper, 
the crypta. This was rectangular in 
shape. Its main part, the cella proper, 
consisted of a central nave with two 
raised steps or podia on each long 
side. Upon these the fully initiated 
members knelt, while the neophytes 
stood in the central space. Ar the 
end opposite the entrance was a 
raised platform, the adyton or sanctu 
ary. On the back wall of this was 
mounted the relief picturing the kill- 
ing of the bull. In the relief were 
shown the scorpion attacking the 
genitals of the bull, the serpent drink 
ing his blood, and the dog springing 
toward the wound in his side, with 
frequently in addition the Sun-god, 
the raven his messenger, a fig tree, 
a lion, a ewer, and torch bearers. Be- 
fore this relief were usually set two 
altars for the fire and the offerings, 
while a small pit served to collect the 
blood. Regular priests administered 
the rites, which included a commun 
ion of bread, water, and wine. 


Numerous Mithraea may still be 
visited, all of the typical plan. One 
in Rome is in the substructures of 
the Baths of Caracalla, which were 
built over it. It is approached by pas- 
sages running through the founda- 
tions of the Baths. Another is under 
the Basilica of San Clemente. Still 
another example is afforded by the 
underground Basilica of Porta Mag 
giore from the first century of the 
Empire, built on the same plan but 
belonging to other mystery 
cult, perhaps the Neopythagoreans. 
The stucco decorations, similar to 
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early Christian designs, showing the 
Stealing of Ganymede, the Rape of 
the Daughters of Leucippus, and 
other scenes from classical mythol- 


ogy, are significant as illustrating how 
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the mystery cults interpreted the 
myths allegorically as the experiences 
of the soul. 

Anyone at all familiar with Chris- 
tian doctrines and ritual cannot fail 
to be struck by their similarity to 
those of the Mystery Cults, particu- 
larly to those of Mithraism as chey 
have been briefly described. Mithra- 
ism shared with Christianity the ob- 
servance of Sunday as sacred and of 
December 25, the festival of the Un- 
conquered) Sun (Sol Invictus); the 
acceptance of a mediator; a sacrifice 
for the benefit of the human race; 
the purifying power of blood, re- 
generation or birth; the 
bre rtherhe od of worshipers; the sacra- 
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ments with baptism and a commu- 
nion meal of bread and the cup; 
mysteries from which the 
; initiates were excluded; 
concepts of the soul and its immor- 
tality, heaven and hell, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, judgment after 
death, the final conflagration, and 
conquest of evil. Common legends 
were those of the shepherds bringing 
gifts and adoration, the flood, the 
ark, the fig tree. Common instru- 
ments of the service were the bell, 
the candle, and holy water. In struc- 
tures such as the Mithraea and the 
underground Basilica of Porta Mag- 
giore certain authorities have found 
the model for the Christian basilican 
church. The worship of Mithras was 
the strongest opponent that Christian- 
ity had to face. Mithraism almost 
won out. 


lower 
orders of 


Christianity came to Rome as an 
Oriental religion at the time when 
the Oriental Mystery Cults were en- 
listing ever more communicants. The 
birthplace of Christianity was Judaea 
and its founder a Jew. Christianity 
shared with the Mystery Cults the 
philosophical concept of the unity of 
God, the sense of the individual soul 
and its sinfulness, the conviction that 
the most important work of man was 
the purification of the soul so that it 
might be worthy of inmortality 
concepts that were widespread 
throughout the ancient world during 
the imperial age of Rome and that 
met the needs of that age. “These so- 
called pagan ideas,” Says Carter, 
“were the forerunners of Christianity 
and, whatever our beliefs as to the 
origin of Christianity, it is our duty 
to fit Christianity into the frame- 
work of our history.” Christianity 
fought and won. Many reasons might 
be adduced to explain this phenome- 
non, but Carter suggests one as 
fundamental. This, he says, “lay in 
the presence of a Founder whose life 
for the early Christians had a reality 
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and a vividness which we today can 
scarcely realize. The oral tradition of 
this life still existed, and men could 
still connect themselves with it by 
going back only a few generations in 
their ancestry. Mithras possessed no 
parallel to Jesus of Nazareth, not as 
savior of the world, for that Mithras 
could claim to be, but as the man 
Jesus, the carpenter’s son.” 
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KNOW OF AN OPENING? 
The success of the American Clas- 
sical League Teacher Placement 
Service depends upon the extent to 
which prospective employers are in- 
formed about this service. Heads of 
classical departments and directors of 
placement bureaus are earnestly re- 
quested to refer to the Associate 
Director of the Service Bureau any 
prospectiv ©. employ er W hose requests 
for teachers of Latin or Greek they 
themselves are not able to fill. 
Teachers in the schools and colleges 
are also requested to report any va- 
cancies of which they may become 
aware. Address the American Clas- 
sical League Service Bureau, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, or Pro- 
fessor W. L. Carr, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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Pots and Pans of Classical Athens. 
Excavations of the Athenian Agora 
Picture Book No. 1. Prepared by 
Brian A. Sparkes and Lucy Talcott, 
with photographs of the Agora 
material by Alison Frantz. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: The American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1958. 
Pp. 30, unnumbered. Paperbound, 
5o¢. 

The Stoa of Attalus Il in Athens. 
Excavations of the Athenian Agora 
Picture Book No. 2. Prepared by 
Homer A. Thompson, with photo- 
graphs by Alison Frantz. Published 
as above, 1959. Pp. 30, unnumbered. 
Paperbound, so¢. 

Miniature Sculpture from the Athen- 
ian Agora. Excavations of — the 
Athenian Agora Picture Book No. 
3. Prepared by Dorothy Burr 
Thompson, with photographs by 
Alison Frantz. Published as above, 
1959. Pp. 30, unnumbered. Paper- 
bound, so0¢. 


The Sculpture of the Parthenon. By 
P. FE. Corbett. (“King Penguin,” 


76.) Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1959. Pp. 39 plus 4o plates. $1.25. 
These four attractive little books 
will delight the hearts of all lovers 
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of Greece and Greek archaeology, 
whether they be professional schol- 
ars, “cultured laymen,” or eager 
young students. 

The Agora Picture Books are par- 
ticularly fascinating. After a page or 
two of introduction, each little vol- 
ume is composed of photographs or 
drawings, with brief explanatory 
comments or appropriate quotations. 
Pots and Pans, dealing, of course, 
chiefly with ceramics, covers a wide 
range of material, including less well- 
known objects such as the cooking 
bell, “casseroles,” bathtubs, — grills, 
baby-feeders, and knee-protectors or 
epinetra, in add’ ‘on to the more fa- 
miliar utensils of the Greek house- 
hold. Interesting new material from 
the Agora is presented. The Stoa of 
Attalos contains some breath-takingly 
beautiful (and serv informative) 
photographs by Alison Frantz, and a 
useful plan of the Hellenistic Agora 
by Piet de Jong. The pictures show- 
ing skilled modern Greek craftsmen 
at work on the restoration of the 
Stoa will strike a responsive chord 
in all readers who were in Athens 
while the reconstruction was in prog- 
ress. Miniature Sculpture is utterly 
charming. It portrays, among other 
things, Mycenaean figurines, tiny ter- 
racotta boots, theatrical masks, lamps 
(especially one in the form of a 
curious head that looks like the “an- 
cestor of Punch”), small copies of 
famous statues, the strange “goddess 
plaque” from the Agora, the Glykon 
serpent with human head, quaint 
figures of animals and birds, genre 
figurines, and toys. 

The Sculpture of the Parthenon is 
more serious in tone. There is an 
introduction of twenty-six pages, 
with seven line-drawings. It is sub- 
divided into sections on the metopes, 
the (lonic) frieze, the pediments, and 
“Pheidias and the Parthenon.” A few 
notes and a very brief bibliography 
follow the introduction. The forty 
plates are for the most part the usual 
ones, from the British Museum; but 
there is one lovely view of the 
Acropolis from the southwest (Plate 
1), by Alison Frantz. It strikes one as 
odd that on the plan of the Acropo- 
lis which serves as the frontispiece 
there is no indication of Dr. Bro- 
neer’s famous staircase! In general the 
book is precise and concise, business- 
like rather than inspired, but inform- 
ative and useful. 


—L. B. L. 


Josephus: The Jewish War. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction by G. 
A. Williamson. (“The Penguin 
Classics,” Loo.) Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1959. Pp. 415. $1.25. 
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To the devotee of the historical 
novel the name “Josephus” at once 
recalls Lion Feuchtwanger’s brilliant 
trilogy: Josephus (1932), The Jew 
of Rome (1935),and Josephus and the 
Emperor (1942)7 Should the devotee 
be at the same time a busy teacher 
with little leisure to explore the by- 
ways of ancient literature, he will 
welcome this new English translation 
of one of Josephus’ major works, his 
account of Jewish relations with the 
gentile world from the days of the 
Maccabees (second century B.C.) 
through those of Pompey the Great 
and the various Herods down to his 
own time (late first century A.D.). 

The bulk of The Jewish War is 
of course taken up by Josephus’ eve- 
witness report (et quorum pars mag- 
na fui) of the revolt against Rome 
that ended only with the complete 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 
in 70 A.D. A fascinating tale it is, 
replete with incredible horrors that 
remind one of the worst atrocities of 
World War Il. The author’s almost 
indecent lack of reticence about his 
own exploits and his fervent and fre- 
quent moralizing lend a strangely un- 
Greek air to this otherwise typical 
piece of classical historical writing, 
with its accent on military events, its 
set speeches, and its bewildering ar- 
ray of hard-to-distinguish characters. 

Josephus needed a modern trans- 
lation, for the Loeb edition is out 
of print, and those that are readily 
available go back to William Whis- 
ton’s of 1737. Mr. Williamson’s ver- 
sion “is naturally intended for the 
ordinary reader” (p. 16), and what 
he says of the speeches goes in gen- 
eral for the whole: “These... I 
have endeavoured to turn into the 
English that is really spoken . . .” (p. 
17). Again in general, the result is 
admirable, but occasionally, at least 
to American ears, a false note is 
sounded, e.g., “the stooges who put 
the dirty business through” (p. 233), 
or “The Roman soldiers fell for the 
trick” (p. 272). Very occasionally, 
the typesetter has caused difficulties: 
“Herod was delighted to second Silo 
to Ventidius” (p. 63; “send”? ); “Her- 
od’s placemen” (p. 113; “palace- 
men”? ), Following current practice, 
Mr. Williamson changes into foot- 
notes or excursuses “passages 
which interrupt the narrative and 
destroy the connexion of thought” 
(p. 16); he also frequently adds ex- 
planatory or commentarial footnotes 
of his own. There is a good intro- 
duction (pp. 7-17), a “List of Dates,” 
a genealogical table of the Herod 
family, and three maps (“Palestine 
in the First Century A.D.,” “Jerusa- 
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lem in 70 A.D.,” and “Herod’s Tem- 
ple”), none of which is as complete 
as it should be. Of great value is the 
addition of an appendix (pp. 403-408) 
of extracts from the Russian and Ru- 
manian versions that deal with Chris- 
tianity, and that the translator be- 
lieves to be genuine. 

—K.G. 
The Tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

By Engelbert Kirschbaum, 5S. J. 

Translated from the German by 

John Murray, S. J. New York: St 

Martin’s Press, 1959. Pp. 247; 4 

color plates, 40 black-and-white 

plates, 57 figures. $7.50. 

This book is based upon the series 
of recent excavations beneath the 
Confessio of St. Peter’s basilica in 
Rome, and upon a restudy of evi- 
dence from the church of San Sebas- 
tiano and from St. Paul’s-Outside-the- 
Walls. The author was one of four 
archaeologists who were technical 
consultants for the excavations. The 
purpose of the book is stated (p. 17) 
as threefold: To carry the whole 
story of the tombs of the two apos- 
tles beyond the narrow circle of 
specialists to the general public; to 
introduce new material; and to reply 
to critics of earlier reports. 

The author reiterates his belief thar, 
as Church tradition has long main- 
tained, St. Peter was indeed interred 
in a cemetery for both pagans and 
Christians, close by the Circus of 
Nero; and that we have the “bare 
burial place,” beneath St. Peter’s, in 
a now empty chamber—a tropaion, 
constructed in about 160 A.D. to 
honor and preserve the apostle’s 
grave. He merely hints that bones 
found inthe area may be those of the 
saint. He believes that St. Paul was 
buried in a similar cemetery near, and 
under the present church of St. Paul 
on the Via QOstiensis. He contends 
that the heads of the two apostles 
were moved in time of danger to the 
church of San Sebastiano on the Via 
Appia, then back to their own 
churches, then to the Lateran palace 
at the time of the Saracenic raid 
upon Rome, and finally, in 1370, to 
the Lateran basilica. 

The book is well illustrated. The 
colored plates are particularly strik- 
ing—especially the gold plaque with 
votive eyes (Plate Il). 

Unfortunately, there are some 
strange words and weird spellings: 
cf. “unequivocably” (p. 52), “ossar- 
ium” (pp. 49 and 123, Plate 13a), “im- 
provization” (p. 140), “Vibius Jolaus” 
(p. 30), “earthern” (p. 137), “pagan- 
dom” (p. 123), “Galla Placida” (p. 
190), “gasometers” (p. 169), “sarco- 
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phag” (Fig. 47), “to opt” (p. 199), 
“Apollonj-Ghetti” (pp. 16, 223), ete. 
Also, there are seemingly inexcusable 
instances of partial sentences, “run- 
on” sentences, “translation English,” 
and general awkwardness, throughout. 
In the notes, bibliographical details 
are often deferred; for instance, an 
important and much-cited work is 
identified merely as “Toynbee and 
Perkins,” and the official report of 
the excavations simply as “Esplora- 
zioni,” until the notes on Chapter Ill 
appear, on page 223. It istoo bad that 
these defects were not corrected be- 
fore publication, for they mar an 
otherwise attractive and challenging 


book. 
ee An 
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NOTA BENE 


Please do not send cash through the mails 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 
panetiet etc.). aterial ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be too 
badly damaged for resale. Since the Service 
Bureau is a non-profit-making organization, 
it cannot absorb losses such as this. Because 
of the increased cost of postage and han- 
dling, please add 25c for any order of $1.50 
or more 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c for 
special-handling postage 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


The Service Bureau calls to your 


attention the following seasonal ma- 
terial. 


APRIL AND EASTER PROGRAMS 

For seasonal materials for April 
and Faster see THe Crassica Our- 
Look for March, 1960, this section. 


MAY DA’ OR SPRING FESTIVALS 
Vimeograph 
592.Some suggestions for May Day 


or spring festivals. 15¢ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN: WEEK 
Vimeograph 

. Suggestions for Latin Week with 

a list of items suitable for ex 

hibits. 15¢ 


Badge 
\ circular badge 4 inches in di- 
ameter perforated for pin or ribbon. 
Carries a picture of the Pantheon and 
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the words “Latin Week.” Colors, 
purple and gold. 3¢ each in quantities 
of to or more. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GIFTS AND AWARDS 
Certificate of Award 

An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” by 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in Lat- 
in. Inside two borders is printed 
“Magna cum Laude,” w ith space for 
the pupil’s name beneath, and _ the 
words, “has this day been cited for 
excellence in Latin,’ with space be- 
low for the date and the signatures 
of principal and teacher. Printed in 
red and black. 20¢ 

Junior Classical League Award Key 

\ specially designed sterling silver 
Junior Classical League key, with 
space on the back for engraving. This 
award key is intended as a mark of 
recognition for high scholastic stand- 
ing ‘and for meritorious service to 
the chapter. Order must bear the 
teacher's signature. $2.20. 


THE LATIN CLUB 

P-12. The Latin Club (Bighth edi- 
tion). By Lillian B. Lawler. A 
“must” for sponsors of Latin 
Clubs or Junior Classical Leagues. 


Dd1.00, 


JCL CHARM 

\ new Junior Classical league charm 
is available. This has the same de- 
sign as the pin on the front, with 
the back highly polished. The 
loop is die-cast for — strength. 


75¢ 


PLACE CARDS 

Cardboard cut-outs of a Roman 
lamp and chariot. Printed in red, 
black, and yellow, and die-cut for 
easy assembling. Flat sheets with one 
chariot and one lamp on a sheet. 13 
sheets for $1.00; 25 sheets for $1.75; 
50 sheets for $3.00. 


BOOKPLATES 

1.A Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and an appropriate 
Latin quotation. Printed — in 
brown and green. Gummed. 
Another design, with lonic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either, 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 

RECENT ADDITIONS 
Pamphlets 
A Catalogue of Audio-Visual 

\ids—Supplement. A supplement 
to the W. M. Seaman catalogue, 
consisting of a list of additions 
and corrections from the articles 
by Professor J. Hilton Turner in 
the Classical World. (Included 
free with future purchase of the 
catalogue.) 10¢ 


THE 
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P-58. The Pleasures of Pedagogy. By 
Paul Mackendrick. Reproduced 
from the Classical Journal for 
February, 1959. 10¢ 

»-5y. Latin: The Basic Language. Re- 
produced from the Classical 
Journal for May, 1958. A com- 
pilation of testimonies on the 
value of Latin study. 10¢ 

Bulletin 

B-V. Foreign Languages, Grades 7-12. 
From the Curriculum Bulletin 
Series, State-PDepartment of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 25¢ 

NEW PRINTING 

P-41. Mnemosyne and the Muses. By 
Anna P. MacVay. A drama in 
verse. 50¢ 

NEW PAMPHLET ON TEACHING METHODS 

P-61. Teaching Latin and Greek: 
New Approaches. A summary of 
five presentations of panel mem- 
bers at the American Philolog- 
ical Association meeting in New 
York, December 29, 1959. Made 
available for distribution by the 
APA Committee on Educational 
Training Trends. 10¢ 

VISUAL AIDS 

.A Catalogue of Audio-Visual 
Aids. By William M. Seaman. 
The following general headings 
show the scope of the items in- 
cluded: Films, Film-strips, Slides, 
Stereo Slides, Other Visual Ma- 
terials, Pictures, Maps and Charts, 
Models, Objects, Coins, Audio 
Materials. Included is a Direc- 
tory of Producers and Distributors 
and a Biblicgraphy. Supplement, 
described above, included at no 
extra cost. 50¢ 

REVISED MIMEOGRAPH 
A List of Historical Novels 
Dealing with Classical Themes. 
Revised 1960 by W. L. Carr. 25¢ 

GUIDANCE PAMPHLE1 

P-54. What About Latin? A guidance 
pamphlet prepared by a special 
committee of the American Phil- 
ological Association. Should be 
placed in the hands of every stu- 
dent adviser in our secondary 
schools. Price, 10¢,; in quantities 
of 10 or more, each 5¢. 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS IN ENGLISH 

B-LVI. The Teaching of Classical 
Subjects in English, edited by 
Clarence A. Forbes. Contains ar- 
ticles on nine areas in’ which 
classical subjects are taught. $1.50. 

THE GREEK TRADITION IN SCULPTURE 

This is a 142-page pamphlet pre- 
pared by Walter R. Agard. This ma- 
terial originally appeared as No. 7 in 

a series of studies published by the 

Johns Hopkins Press in 1930 under 

the editorship of David M. Robinson. 
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The pamphlet contains 34 full-page 
pictures with descriptive text under 
the following headings: Greek Sculp- 
ture, The Sculpture of Rome, The 
Lingering Tradition, The Renais- 
sance, Classicism and Neoclassicism, 
The Modern. Debt to Greek Sculp- 
ture. 75¢ 


THE WHITE LATIN TESTS 

The White Latin Test, formerl; 
published by the World Book Com- 
pany, is now available from the Serv- 
ice Bureau. There are two forms, A 
and B, each of which consists of two 
parts. Part I is a multiple-choice test 
on vocabulary; Part Il is a multiple- 
choice test on translating increasingly 
difficult Latin sentences into English. 
There is a scoring key for each form; 
one Manual of Directions is used for 
both forms. Prices: Form A or B, 
10o¢ each; Key for Form A or B, 5¢; 
Manual, 15¢. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN ENGLISH 
Supplements 
.Stories about Caesar: Transla- 
tions from classical authors. 10¢ 
5. Stories about the Roman Forum. 
1s¢ 
Quotations from Cicero’s letters 
which throw light on the writer’s 
personality. 1o¢ 
.A New Caesar May Be Born to 
Them. Suetonius as a basis for 
visualizing the man Caesar. 10¢ 
. Dramatic incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10¢ 
.Some stories about Cicero taken 
from Plutarch’s Life of Cicero. 
10¢ 
-Roman —Amphitheaters 
trated). 10¢ 


Note: Excellent — supplementary 
reading is provided by many of the 
Service Bureau’s stock of plays in 
English. 


(Illus- 


FREE CLASSIFIED LISTS 

These are mimeographed lists of 
our offerings on specific subjects, 
consisting of mimeographed leaflets, 
pamphlets, reprints from THe Crass- 
IcAL OQutLook, and any other per- 
tinent materials, with their prices. 
The classified lists are sent free on 
request. 

The classified lists cover the follow- 
ing topics: Caesar, Cicero, First-Year 
Latin, For the Inexperienced Teach- 
er, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, Mis- 
cellaneous, Pictures (Rome and the 
Romans; Classical Mythology ), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin and in 
English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil and Mythology, Word Study. 
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Our Quarter-Century Proven 
3-Point Latin Program 
To Help Stimulate 


Your Latin Instruction 


1. APSL NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 


All papers corrected BY US BY HAND 
(29th annual series this spring) 


2. NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIRTY 
Certificates available for students 
Charters available for schools 
(30th year this school year) 


3. AUXILIUM LATINUM 
National Classroom Latin Magazine 


(32nd Volume this school year) 


Information obtainable from: 
Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 
P.O.B. 501 Elizabeth, New Jersey 








Nationwide Latin Contests 


VITALIZE your teaching by entering 
your students in the Nationwide Latin 
Contests. 


STIMULATE your teaching with dynamic 
tape recordings. 


ENRICH your teaching with motivating 
materials. 


Nationwide contests will be administered this year 
in the following areas: 
Sixth Annual Latin Examination 
First Annual Latin Vocabulary Examination 
First Annual Pronunciation Examination 
First Annual Word Derivative Examination 
First Annual Composition Examination 
First Annual Syntax Examination 


SEND TODAY for FREE samples of previous exam- 
inations, full details concerning this year’s con- 
tests, also a listing of materials available from 
this office to 


DONALD R. HONZ 
Director, Educational Stimuli 


1124 Belknap Street Superior, Wisconsin 








“No teacher of Latin can afford 
not to experiment with the book 


for a year.”—Classical Journal. 


“Deserves the thoughtful and careful 


perusal of any classics teacher 


interested in progress. ’"—Classical Bulletin. 


e LATIN: 
A Structural Approach 


by Waldo E. Sweet 


Teachers: for a free booklet by Professor Sweet 
about the structural method, write to: 


The University of Michigan Press 
Department HF 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 











The Fifth New England 


LATIN WORKSHOP 
JUNE 27-JULY 16 


Tufts University 1960 Summer School 
in cooperation with the 
Classical Association of New England 


GUEST LECTURERS - EXHIBITS - MUSEUM TRIPS 
RECREATIONAL FACILITIES - SUMMER THEATER 


Staff members include: 


John K. Colby, Phillips Academy; Ralph Marcellino, 
Classical Outlook; Arthur L. Spencer, Reading High 
School; Robert Wolverton, Tufts 


For complete information write: 


Professor Van L. Johnson 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Suburban Campus in Historic Metropolitan Boston 
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Western Maryland College 


Summer Latin Workshop 


With the cooperation of the CAAS 


JUNE 27-JULY 15 
JULY 18-AUGUST 3 


HI FHI CHI GHIGHI GHD 
The Latin Workshop 
Latin Readings 


CHI GHW FHI CHI GHI GH 


Lectures, Exhibits, Trip 


For Complete Information Write for Brochure 


Dr. William R. Ridington 
Western Maryland College 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 








LATIN 


SUMMER PROGRAM 


in California 


JUNE 21— JULY 22, 1960 


e5te 


Designed especially for teachers in other fields who 
anticipate teaching Latin. 


Upper division credit, four courses: 


Review of Latin Fundamentals (4 units) 


Latin Prose Composition, Cicero’s Orations, Advanced 
Reading: Ovid 


(each 2 units) 


For complete brochure write: 


ROBERT J. SMUTNY 
College of the Pacific 
STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 








All above Examinations-Contests are designed 


available from the office of: 


B. 23 





At Long Last 


Nationwide Latin Exams and Contests 


in Eleven Areas of Instruction 


Are being made available to 
Latin Teachers 
As a STIMULATION, ANIMATION and VITALIZATION 
For Their Students 


IN ALL OUR NATION’S SCHOOLS 


. In the area of VOCABULARY 6. In the area of DERIVATION 
2. In the area of SYNTAX 7. In the area of MYTHOLOGY 
3. In the area of GRAMMAR 8. In the area of HISTORY 
. In the area of COMPOSITION 9. In the area of LATIN TRANSLATION 
5. In the area of SCANSION 10. In the area of ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
11. Annual General Over-all Nationwide Latin Examination 


to fill a long-desired need for Latin 


teachers and their students. Because of our nationwide percentile chart, teachers may 
have the opportunity to compare their students’ knowledge with that of others throughout 
our nation. Students may win varied awards, i.e. placques, cups, trophies, medals, medal- 
lions, achievement certificates for obtaining certain percentiles. Above exams.-contests 


METROPOLITAN LATIN AUXILIARIES ASSOCIATES 
F. X. Arley, Dir. and E. Fitzgerald, Asst. Dir. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 

















